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NEW  YORK  SOSSlI*. 

Meeting  of  the  ^Esthetic  Poet 
and  Clara  Morris. 


*  ‘Squatter  Sovereignty” 
the  Theatre  Cotnique. 


at 


l'lie  VanderYtiZt .  mansion— 
Society  Conundrnni. 

[FROM  OUR  REGULAR  CORRESPONDENT.! 

Kew  York,  Jan.  1G,  1882.  Something  too 
muck  of  Oscar  Wilde !  and  vet  he  is  quite 
worth  a  valedictory,  in  view  of  ttao  fact  that 
“all  New  York”  is  still  talking  of  him,  popular 
opinion  in  his  regard  not  yet  having  reached 
that  stage  where  the- “mere  mention  of  that 
hallowed  name”  will  be  greeted  with  the  same 
emphatic  protest  that  once  attended  the  crack 
quotation  from  *‘II.  M.  S.  Pinafore.”  In  the 
mean  time,  Oscar  hies  him  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  been  unduly  heralded;  he  gives 
his  lecture  one  night  only  there,  as  here,  his 
manager  being  shrewd  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  once  is  a  gen¬ 
teel  sufficiency.  Before  I  go  fnriher,  let 
me  say  a  word  in  answer  to  a  communi¬ 
cation  which  appeared  in  your  columns 
over  the  signature  “G.  M.  G. — “Is 
the  gentleman  anonymous?  Is  he  a  great  un¬ 
known?”  After  his  triumphant  exposure  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  writer  had  misquoted 
Wordsworth,  which  1  may  plead  in  defence, 
was  at  least  “Bat  oh,  so  all  but  I”  the  “grati¬ 
fied  and  amused”  G.  3L  G.  announces  that  there 
is  “a  moral  to  the  tale.”  “Hr.  Oscar  Wilde,” 
he  says,  “is  only  one  among  many  gifted 
men .  whom  the  majority  only  know 
and  form  their  opinions  of,  from  the  ephemeral 
criticisms  of  sensational  newspapers  writers, 
would  it  not  oe  well,  before  we  despise  and 
ridicule,  to  ascertain  whether  by  so  tic-icg  we 
are  displaying  our  fine  parts  or  our  vulgai 
ones?”  Having  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
Bowdoin  street  wiseacre  is  perfectly  sincere, 
and  being  duly  impressed  with  his  patronizing 
chastening,  I  .'hasten  to  reply  that 
it  would;  and,  if  after  duly  inspect-  . 
ing  onr  Oscar  after  hearing  him—! 
lecture  in  public  and  talkln  pnvato,  after  ob¬ 
serving  ,his  “airs  and  ins  manners,**  after  con¬ 
sidering  his  cher-elure  and  his  costume,  after 
weighing  him  in  the  balance  with  the  really 
“girted  men,”  whose  thoughts  and  writings 
he  has  boiled  down  into  a  sort  of  intellectual 
consommi'-,  after,  in  short;  seeing  the  aesthetic 
white  elephant  for  himself,  “G.  31-  G.,”  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  can  conscientiously  declare 
Oscar  “gifted,”,  or  the  present  writer  “sensa¬ 
tional,”  in  estimating  and  reporting  him,  the 
undersigned  is  very  much  mistaken.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  drift  into 
sensationalism  in  writing  afcout-Mr.  Wilde,  for 
what  is  he  but  sensational?  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half  I  have  been  in  the  habit  oi  meeting 
him  m  London  society,  where  he  is  held  af  pre¬ 
cisely  liis  right  value,  and  in-  reporting  him  I 
have  never  railed  to 

GIVE  HIM  CREDIT 

for  cleverness.  Bnt  to  concede  that  he  is  “a 


gofgeous  waistcoats  and  green'  cravats. 
Two  of  the  McIntyres  form  a  pair  of  twins, 
likely  to  become  oulv  loss  celebrated  than  the 
immortal  Siamese.  The  first  act  passes  in  the 
Widow  McIntyre’s  shanty,  ‘ijja  the  rocks” 
near  Central  Bark;  here  the  contract  is  con¬ 
summated  by  the  delivery  of  such  objeets  as 
a  cradle,  a  feather  bed,  a  pig,  some  ducks  and 
“a  Harlem  drake”!  Here, "too,  we  listen  to 
one  of 

DAVE  r.RAIIASl'S  SONGS, 
likely  to  become  as  popular  as  that  with  the 
refrain,.  “Such  an  eadlcation  has. my  Mary 
Ann!”  It  is  called,  “Miss  Brady’s  Pianoforte!" 
and  the  cligrus  and  its  lingering  illustration  are 
very  catching.  The  second  act  is  laid  in  CapL 
Kline’s  drawing-room,  a  sumptuous  and  taste¬ 
ful  interior,  with  bric-i-brac  and  “high  art” 
decoration;  here  come  the  Widow  Nolan  and 
Felix  McIntyre,  both  seeking  to  liberate  the 
goat.  An  underplot  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  both  the  captain  and  his  sistcr- 
m-law,  Josephine  Tumble,  have  advertised 
for  applicants  “with  a  view  to  matrimony, 
giving  them  a  rendezvous  in  the  drawing 
room.  Wildly  farcical  complications  ensue, 
and  Felix  McIntyre  is  mistaken  by  Josephine 
(Mrs.  Yeatnans)  for  a  suitor  for  her 
hand;  the  astronomer  “fur  tin  cinte 
a  peep”  becomes  intoxicated,  not  with 
Josephine’s  charms,  but  through 
copious  libations  of  wine,  and,  since  I  saw 
Coqnelin  indicate  the  different  stages  of  tip¬ 
siness  as  Don  Annibal  in  “L’Ayenturifere,  I 
have  not  enjoyed  a  more  skilful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  same  process,  than  Mr.  Harrigan’s 
gradual  “drunk.”  He  gets  more  and  more 
“how-come-von-so,”  during  the  singing  of 

“Tl.o  Vnrlnn  OIU  XT  u 1 1 1  ”  l,;,n-plf 


"The  Forlorn  Old  Maid,”  by  himself  am 
sephme,  who  refers  tunefully  to  an  excres¬ 
cence  on  her  virgin  nose  in  the  words : 

“No  doctor's  art  can  move  this  wart !" 

“Oh,  what  a  wart!”  hiccoughs  Felix. 

Here,  too,  we  listen  to  ttse  rival  songs  of 
“The  McIntyres”  and  “The  Maguires,”  both 
highly  characteristic,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
uproarious  fun,  the  curtain  drops  upon  the 
Spectacle  of  the  goat  being  bodily  contested  for 
by  CapL  Kline  and  his  guests  on  one 
side,  and  the  “widdy”  and  her ,  adherents 
on  the  other,  while  the  orchestra  plays  the  air 
of  ‘-The  Widow  Noian’s  Goat,”  another  of 
Brabam’s  bouquet  of  songs,  capitally  delivered 
in  the  first  acL  Shantytown  sleeps  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  boys  perched 
upon  an  unharnessed  vehicle  siDg 
“Paddy  Duffy’s  Cart”  so  enticingly 
that  the  melody  is  encored  again  and  again. 
The  fan  is  well' sustained  throughout,  and  it 
culminates  in  tbe  denouement — the  tearing 
down  of  Widow  Nolan’s  shanty,  despite  the 
Donnybrook  fair  exercises  of  that  energetic 
lady  and  her  .  friends,  the  Maguires — by  the 
belligerent  Mclntvres,  long  equally  “spoiling 
for  a  figbL”  Amidst  the  confusion,  three  or 
four  geese  are  let  bxise,  and 

THE  FRIGHTENED  CREATURES, 
bewildered  bv  tbe  noi3e  and  the  glare  of  the 
footlights,  straightway  dive  into  the  audience, 
much  to  the  comical  alarm  of  the  occcnpants  of 
the  stalls,  who  scream  and  flutter  and  duck 
their  heads  to  avoid  them.  Thus  the  evening 
ends  merrily  in  a  frou-frou  of  laughter  and 
excitement-  “Squatter  Sovereignty”  is  cap¬ 
itally  acted  throughout.  Mr.  Harrigan’s 
Felix  McIntyre  is  a  new  portrait,  dis¬ 
tinctly  individualized,  among  his  well-stocked 
gallery,  and  Mr.  Hart  is  entirely  successful  as 
the  Widow  Nolan,  ins  disguise  being  most 
accurate  and  complete,  his  acting,  like  that  of 
his  talented  associate,  foil  of  Color  and  spirit 
Sirs.  Yeamaus  and  Mr.  H.  Fisher  (the  CapL 
Kline)  are  most  conspicuous  among  the  sup¬ 
port,  but  every  role  is  well  done,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  dress  and  “route-up” 
of  every  individual  on  the  stage  are 
most  cafeftdly  considered.  The  action  of 
the  chorus,  too,  is  Saxe-Meiningca  like,  in 
point  of  felicitous  Jjyplay;  AviluejS.  the  crowd¬ 
ing  against  each  other  of  the  rival  Maguires 
and  Mclntires,  compelled  to  be  civil  aiid 
friendly,  bnt  full  of  bad  blood  none  the  less. 
If  I  wore  entertaining  a  foreigner,  and 


THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION. 


gifted  man,”  would  simply  be  absurd;  he  has  .  wanted  to  show  him  the  entertainment  most 
been  sagacious  enough,  through  charlatan-like  j  local  to  New  York.  I  should  unaucstior.abiy  I 
■-=  take  him  to  the  Theatre  Coiaique.  Thenew  ] 

house,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  tune,  is  hand¬ 
some,  commodious  and  well  arranged-  The 
gallery  is  a  sight  in  itself.  Its  dimentiohs  are 
unusual,  verv  broad  ana  spacious,  and  packed 
with  the  gods.  It  is,  indeed  a  “paradise.” 
Few  managers  have  so  consulted  the  comfort 
of  this  class  of  patrons  as  Karrigan  and  Hart- 
Toe  Vanderbilt  mansion  strikes  one  as  sadly 
lacking  a  porte-cochere:  it  would  have  been 
better,  too,  to  have  built  it  in  brick  with  terra 
cotta  trimmings, ‘according  to  the  original  idea, 
bnt  a  preference  was  expressed  by  the  owner 
and  members  of  liis  family  for  tbe  traditional 
Fifth  avenue  browns  tone.  Some  one  lias 
characterized  it  as  “beginning  like  a 
prison  and  ending  like  &  frill  box,” 
which  is  wiitv  enough,  but  scarcely  true;  it 
reminds  ah),  however,  of  &  I-ondon  govern¬ 
ment  building,  save  always  the  expensive  gilt 
“knetotv”  Is  much  exercised  over 


tricks,  to  make  himsc-if  conspicuous  as  the 
personal  incarnation  of  •  “mslheticism,”  so  j 
called.  Having  resided  in  communion  with  ! 
Swiubnrne,  Burne  Jones  sod  William  Morris, 
and  read  liuskm,  TheophBe  Gantier,  Goethe 
and  Keats  ad  lib-,  this  wed  educated  univer¬ 
sity  man  knows  enough  to  prattle  the 
cant  of  art  in  rythmical  sentences.  He  is, 
however,  not  nearly  so  original  as,  and  no 
more  accomplished  than,  more  than  one  young 
poet  of  England  and  America  who  has  Jailed 
to  resort  to  those  devices  which  form  the 
shortest  road  to  notoriety.  A  few  people  in 
London  “society”  believe'  in  Oscar  Wilde;  the 
rest,  including  some  of  his  best  friends,  laugh 
at  him,  and  say -that  in  a  few  years  he  will 
have  ceased  to  make  silly  inflated  speeches 
and  vyMt  raiconventioiyit  garments.  Having 
spiya  fits  wild  ‘Tesihetic”  Oat-,  ho  pun  in-, 
tended,  he  may  become  a  useful  member  of 
society. 

“  Eai&o  ns  a  la  leBejetacsse  ksjot&tres  aapyrisacKUf 

The  past  week  has  been  an  exhausting  one 

Oscar,  but  just  how  far  W  imj  w  held  to 
oave  penetrated  into  “society.”  in  the  sense 
that  weds  fashion  and  wealth  to  exclusiveness, 
may  well  be  doubted.  To  be  sure,  he  attended 
receptions  21  Mrs- -McClellan’s,  Mrs.  John 
Mack  s  and  Mrs.  Paran  Steven’s,  dined  at  Mrs. 
John  Bigelow’s  and  called  on  several  ladies, 
such  as  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  and  Mrs. 
-Lester  Waliack,  who  hold  the  open  sesame  to 
reunions  of  the  61ite,  but  he.was  also  a  guest 
at  half-way  honses  where  the  bean  monde  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  is  reported 
that  Oscar  naively  repeated  an  injunction 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him,  to  the  effect 
that  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  “Bigc- 
lowed,”  saying:  “I  have  heard  of  being  -bull¬ 
dozed,’  but  what  is  ‘Bigelowed’?”  To  which 
came  the  reply,  “If  yon  don’t  know,  Mr. 
Wilde,  I  can’t  tell  you.”  Tbe  fair  sex  are 
disposed  to  be  more  courteous  to  Oscar  than 
are  men,  as  a  rale,  and  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte's 
poet  passed  a  very  maizrals  gi:art  (Theurc  at 
the  Century  Club  on  Saturday,  where  the 
members  stared  at  him  as  though  he  were  a 
freak  of  Datura,  and  hut  few  people  requested 
an  introduction.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a 
very  strong  prejudice  exists  against 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  this  is  “  gen¬ 
erally  deepened,  on  a  sight  of  him, 

'  among  men  who  despise  affectation,  and 
detest  the  humbug  of  advocating  nature  and 
sinccrity,and  yet  all  tbe  time  furiiishing  every 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  “There  is  bnt  one 
consolation  for  this  craze  over  Oscar  Wilde,” 
said  a  man  the  other  day,  “and  tiiat  is  the 
nianner  London  society  went  mad  over  Sirs. 
Langtry.”  In  artistic  circles,  Oscar  has  been 
adopted  as  a  kindred  spirit,  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  receiving  him  as  a 

SUCCESSFUL  FELLOW  rEErORSlER. 
quite  aware  of  the  feet  that  “stage  mask  may 
cover  honest  faces,  and  hearts  beat  true  be¬ 
neath  a  tinsel  robe!”  Sarah  Bernhardt  had 
told  him  that  tbe  two  things  slsc  best  reniem- 

liotWi  -.1,  Amcrtoo  iv.rv  -O  VTcrl ■ 


railings.  “Society”  is  much  exercised  over 
the  fact  that  the  fabulously  dear  ceiling  front 
Parrs  will  be  ex  posed  to  the  gaze  of 
THE  DEAR  FIVE  HUNDRED 
csitrs:  Vanderbilt’s  initial  entertainment  this 
week,  tiki  estimable  hostess  is  said  to  bear  her 
honors  very  me«fc|y,  saying  that  she  has  been 
very  comfortable  in  nirirow  house,  and  that 
she  doesn’t  know  that  she  shair  -fcid-a ny  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction  in  looking  up  at  that  famous 
ceiling  from  Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
once  iivcd  most  economically  on  Staten  island, 
keeping  only  one  servant,  even  after  the  late 
commodore  was  very  wealthy.  The 
millionaire,  recalling  this  fact,  doesn't  approve 
of  “boys”  having  money;  buL  trader  the 
terms  of  his  father's  will,  he  will  be  obliged 
to'  pay  over  to  his  youngest  son.  wiic-n  he  gets 
to  he  of  age,  a  cool,  round  million.  The  boy  is 
likely  to  make  good  use  of—  it;  he 
is  very  fond  of  books;  and  lias 
already  collected  a  remarkably  tine  li¬ 
brary.'  William  K.  is  understood  to  be  less 
erudite,  bnt  Cornelias  is  said  to  lie  both  well 
read  and  agreeable.  His  new  house,  next 
door  to  the  paternal  mansion,  is  generally 
even  more  admired;  the  carvings  of  the  door 
are  exquisite,  but  the  form  of  the  house  and 
the  cold  white  marble  suggest  drapery  of  ivy. 
In  fact,  both  houses  would  be  better  suited  to 
the  country  than  to  town. 

There  is  a  growing  license  in  tbe  readable 
column  “What  Is  Going  On  in  Society,”  in  the 
Sunday  Sun,  which  has  fluttered  the  dove¬ 
cotes  of  Murray  Hiji  most  tremendously  of 
late;  none  the  less,  this  capital  epitome  re¬ 
mains  the  very  best  that  appears  in  print  and 
is  invariably  inclosed  in  letters  to  friends  out 
of  town  or  abroad  and  “thankfullv  received.” 
The  authorship  is  a  tantalizing  mvstcry; 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  presumably  fair 
principal  has  more  than  one  accomplice,  for 
“no  one  woman,”  etc.,  etc.  The .  sarcastic  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  certain  lady,  ycsterflar.  as  “majes¬ 
tic,”  when  her  friends  all  know  her  to  iie  the 
reverse,  has  not  failed  to  give  offence, 
and  the  champions  “of  Oscar 
Wilde  were  mnch  pained  by  the  “horribly 
like”  sen  picture  of  that  weird  and  fleshly 
person’.  But,  on  the  whole,  admirers  of  the 


Review  of  Its  Tast  Benefit  to 
the  Southern  People. 

A  Spirit  of  Progress  and 
Enterprise  Aroused. 

Capital  Likely  to  Flow  Into 
tbe  Country. 

[FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORESPONDENT.) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  12,  1882.  The  Atlanta 
Cotton  Exposition  has  closed  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  especially  in  awakening  an  intelligent 
interest  among  the  southern  people  concerning 
their  industrial  problem,  and  in  more  fully 
instrncting  the  North  as  to  the  opportunities 
lor  investment  that  exist  in  the  South.  It  is 
one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  future  prosperity  - 
of  the  whole  country  that  the  southern  people 
generally  are  alive  to  their  own  best  interests. 
Perhaps  tbe  most  beneficial  result  of  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  is  the  demonstration  of 
this  fact.  It  has  without  doubt  increased,  in 
some  cases  even  created,  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  southern  investments. 

Northern  men  came  down  here  timidly,  and 
went  ,  away  enthusiastic.  Both  western  and 
eastern  men  had  little  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  South  to  organize  and  carry  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  exhibition  of  any  kind.  They  had  to  be 
stroDgly  persuaded  to  come  here,  and,  in  some 
instances,  inducements  in  the  shape  of  free 
passes  and  liberal  entertainment  hiid  to,  be 
offered.  They  found,  first  of  all,  that  a  new, 
and,  to  them,  a  congenial,  spirit  had  been 
awakened  in  the  South-  They  had  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  tins  section 
of  the  country  as  a  place  for  tbe  manufacture- 
of  political  issues,  that  they  were  astounded 
to  find  that  an  industrial  enthusiasm  had  be¬ 
gun  to  take  the  place  of  politics.  I  happened 
to  be' here  when  the  New  England  cotton 
spinners,  with  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  came  to 
the  exposition.  They  came  down  almost  liter¬ 
ally  filled  with  wrath  at  .  the  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gence  displayed  by  southern  farmers  in  culti¬ 
vating  cotton  and  preparing  it  for  market. 
They  knew  they  could  give  these  people  a  les¬ 
son  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  business. 
They  were  full  of  talk  abont  better  culture, 
larger  crops  to  the  acre,  more  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers  and  the  superiority  of  the  roller 
over  the  saw  gin.  They  went  away 

IN  A  MUCH  BETTER  FRAME  OF  MIND, 
and  with  a  greatly  increased  "respect  for  the 
sonthern  whites.  They  went  away  realizing 
that  the  southern  whites  are  beginning  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
that  they  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  must 
do  their  own  Work,  not  oniy  to  take  advantage 
of  their-  splendid  possibilities  for  riches,  but 
even  to  live;  and  that,  many  of  them  are  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  task  before  them  with 
singuiarintelligecce  and  industry.  Tbe  northern 
visitors  learned  also  that  the  southern  farmer’s 
problem  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  off-hand. 
For  example,  one  of  the  New  England  mill 
owners  who  came  down  with  bis  mind  made 
up  about  the  kind,  of  gin  the  cotton  growers 
ought  to  use,  confessed  that  ah  examination  of 
the  large  number  on  exhibition  had  even  con? 
fused  him.  and  that  be  didn't  know  as  mnch 
about  it  as  he  thought  ce  did  when  he  left 
home. 

W  hat  was  most  encouraging,  perhaps,  abont 
the  exposition,  was  the  evidence,  everywhere 
visible,  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been 
aroused,  mid  that  there,  exists  .  among  the 
southern  people  themselves  a  determination 
not  only  to  do  ail  in  their  power  to  develop 
their  material  resources  themselves, 
but  to  convince  capitalists  from  without  of 
the  safety  of  investments  under  thtir  local 
laws.  Tile  most  potent  and  suggestive  fact  of 
the  Atlanta  exposition  was  the  revelation  of 
the  beginning  of  a  new  career  for  the  old 
slave  states.  No  one  could  listen  to  the  hum 
of  inquiry  and  suggestion,  louder  even  than 
the  noise  of  the  northern  machinery  that  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  and  stimulated  the  de¬ 
sire  of  those  who  looked  at.  it,  without'  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  a  new  lif  ehadooened  before 
these  people.  It  was  strange  to  find  in  this  old 
histone  state,  one  of  tbe  three  that  ratified  the 
federal  constitution  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Legislature,  all  the  Intense  enthusiasm  that 
is  characteristic  of  a  newly  discovered  coun¬ 
try.  People  who  have  livedon  Georgia  farms 
all  their  lives,  whose  first  recollection,  almost, 
is  the  growing  and  ginning  and 
shipping  of  cotton,  have  only  recently 
begun  to  know  what  a  future  they 
can  look  forward  to,  if  they  turn  the  talent 
and  energv  of  their  race  to  the  development 
of  their  olif  lands.  Those  lands  seem  to  them  no 
longer  old;  they  are  renewed  and  Teinvigo- 
rated  by  the  promise  they  contain  for  the  fu¬ 
ture:  uld  settlers  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  immigrants  make  a  rare  sight;  but  they 
were  to  be  seen  here  in  Atlanta  daring  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  exposition,  and  they  are  to  be 
seen  here  yeL 

THE  BEST  MEN  OF  THE  STATE 


{  piqnants  do  not  regret  the  rein  given  to  the  ~,S,;D  The  one  1 
1  writer,  or  writers’ powers  of  expression.  11 

!  foot  souffrir  pour  lire— fashionairti  r 


tiered  about  America  were  “Clara  Morris  and 
the  western  slaughter  houses,”  and  Oscar 
is  said  to  have  begun  inquiring  the-  way  to 
Clara  immediately  on  landing  from  the  Ari¬ 
zona  a  fortnight 'since.  The  shortest  rente 
was  ultimately  found  to  lay  through  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Croly  in  Thirty-eighth  street, 
and  thitherOscarprocccdcd  with  impressment, 
preceded  by  three  separate  messengers  to  beg 
Miss  Morris  not  to  leave  until  he  arrived,  de¬ 
tentions  having  taken  place  at  Mrs-  John 
Bigelow’s  and  Mrs.  'Paran  Stevens'  en  rente. 

The  meeting  of  the  gifted  actress  and  the  soi- 

disani  apostle  of  beauty  was  viewed  with  ,  ..  -  -  ,  ,  ,, 

much  curiosity  by  Sirs.  Croly’s  assembled  {  this  morning  a  letter  appears  from  Mr.  Oliver 
guests.  Clara,  arrayed  in  ‘white,  glis¬ 
tening  with  ornamentation  and  jew- 


discassions  between  tbe  New  England  spinners 
and  the  Georgia  farmers,  the  advantage  was 
not  always 

ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  SPINNERS. 

The  latter  found  the  eager  men,  who  were  really 
in  search  of  light  on  the  all-important  topic  of 
how  to  raise  more  pounds  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  and  better  cotton  at  that,  full  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  some  cases  they  had  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  themselves  vanquished,  for  the  farmers 
of  northern  Georgia  have  a  good  deal  of  Intel  • 
ligence  and  shrewdness.  The  truth  is  that  it 
is  a  better  race  than  can  be  found  in  many 
of  the  hill  towns  of  New  England,  out 
of  which  the  best  bicod  has  gone 
into  the  new  states  of  the  West.  The 
Georgia  “cracker”  is  probably  the  best 
person  in  the  South  to  turn  into  a  prosperous 
small  farmer.  Although  slavery  was  all 
around  him,  he  never  had  money  enough  to 
own  many  slaves,  and  the  character  of  his  soil 
and  climate  kept  him  prettv  busily  at  work. 
He  approaches  more  nearly 'the  ideal  Yankee 
than  many  of  the  people  wli'o  have  iieen  bom 
and  bred  m  New.  England.  He  is  shrewd  and 
quick,  and,  now  that  he  knows  how 
much  can  be  made  of-  his  laud,  1  he 
will  sot  about  the  task  of  developing  bis  wealth 
with  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  and  skill.  In  hav¬ 
ing  him  Georgia  is  better  off  than  any  other 
southern  state,  for  in  most  of  the  states  those, 
who  have  not  belonged  to  the  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy  are  the  poor  whites,  whose  worthlessness 
is  almost  proverbial.  Tbe  Georgia  “crackers” 
maxe  about  the  only  considerable  class  in  toe 
South  who  are  prepared  to  become  the 
owners  and  active  cultivators  of  small 
fhrms.  JCbe  effect  of  the  presence  of 
this  class  has  already  been  felt. 
Tbe  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  their 
owners  is  mnch  larger  in  Georgia  than  in  the 
other  southern  states,  except  Arkansas.  The 
Georgia  “cracker”  is  enterprising,  too,  and  ho 
will  not  let  northern  or  foreign  capitalists  get 
far  ahead  of  him  m  the  development  of  bi3 
own  resources.  He  already  takes  his  share 'in 
the  business  of  turning  cotton  into  cloth,  and 
has  long  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  business 
of  shipping  the  raw  materia!  to  the  North. 
The  “cracker”  has  given  Georgia  a  good  start 
of  all  its  southern  neighbors,  and  there  is  ho 
doubt  that  he  will  help  it  maintain  its  lead. 

In  all  the  industrial  discussion  that  is  going 
pn  politics  finds  little  place.  The  South  is  not 
tired  of  politics,  but  observation  of  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  North  has  taugbt  it  to  look 
at  politics  from  a  new  point  of  view.  It  is 
mixing  it  up  with  its  material  interests,  and  is 
beginning  to  talk  about  protection  and  other 
matters  that  are  interesting  to  people  who 
want  other  people,  through  the  agency  of  a  be¬ 
nignant  and  paternal  government,  to  take  care 
of  them.  The  “Independent  movement”  in 
Georgia  may  amount  to  something  at  some  time 
in  the  future;  but  it  cannot  gather  much 
strength  immediately.  Sensible  men  who  talk 
abont  “independence”  know  well  enough  that 
they  mean  a  bridge  on  which  Democrats  who 
are  tired  of  their  old  party  can  walk  over  to 
the  Bepubltcans;  and 

THE  GREAT  OBSTACLE  IN  THE  WAT 
of  any  movement  toward  BenuMicanism  la 
Georgia  is  ex-Gov.  Bullock.  So  long 
as  he  remains  quiet,  no  one  cares  any¬ 
thing  about  him,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
assumes  the  leadership-  of  a  political 
party,  all  his  old  iniquities  will  be  recollected 
against  him,  and  to  the  uetrimentof  the  party. 
It  is  the  fear  that  the  negroes  will  put  Bullock 
again  at  the  head  .  that  deters  many  leading 
Georgians  from  stepping  on  the  Independent 
bridge.  ^ 

There  is  so  mnch  protection  thought  nnd 
feeling  in  Georgia,  however,  that  the  making 
of  a  tariff  is3ue  between  the  parties  would 
create  a  very  considerable  defection  from  tbe. 
Democratic  -  party.  Y'cars  ago.  Senator  Hill 
told  a  number  of  northern  gentlemen  that  the 
South  would  come  to  be  the  strongest  pro¬ 
tection  section  of  the  country;  and  it  seems  as  ‘ 
though  his  prophecy  were  about  to  come  true. 
The  feeling  in  favor  of  what  is  kuown  as.  the 
“Independent”  movement  is  certainly  due  to 
the  growing  belief  in  tMfe  policy  of  large  ap¬ 
propriations  for  tbe  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  and  in  protection  to  infant  manu¬ 
factories,  even  when  they  pay  an  annual  divi¬ 
dend  of  more  than  20  per  cent.,  as  one  mill  in 
Augusta  has  lately  done. 

Politics,  however,  is  not  a  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  conversation  down  here:  The  talk  is  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  the  politicians  who  are  j  list 
beginning,  to  understand  the  drift  of  affairs. 
Heretofore  they  have  been  watching  the  tide, 
not  knowing  how  it  ran.  For  once  politics  is 
nut  the  chief  business  of  the  South.  It  is  be: 
ginning  t»  be  the  fact  here,  as  well  as  at  the 
North,  that  the  interests  of  the  peonle  are 
shaping  politics,  and  that,  hereafter;  however 
wrong  they  may  be,  the  political  principles  of 
the  southern  people  will  be  the  outgrowth  of 
what  they,  at  least,  think  are  their  need. 

H.L.N. 


Walsinoham. 

MR.  STEPHEN  M.  ALLEN 
Defends  Mr.  Webster’s  Course  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

To  tie  Editor  of  the  Herald:  In  your  paperof 


els.  awaited  the  appearance 
“the  youth  to  whom  is  given  so 
mnch  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaven!”  with 
mixed  emotions.  Oscar,  rejoicing  in  the  most 
extraordinary  composure  ever  vouchsafed  to 
mortal  man,  repeatedly  besought  her  not  to 
“run  away,”  saying  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  convey  to  her  how  much  this 
meeting  meant  to  him.  “I  am  nobody,” 
he  remarked,  “bnt  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
is  an  antbority;  she  has  told  me  liow 
greatly  she  admired  your  acting,  ail 
reports  To  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Thereare  so  many  things  I  should  like  to  say 
to  yon.”  Aa  opportunity  was  found  later  in 
the  evcn'"g,  after  Oscar  "had  been  duly  intro¬ 
duced  to  others  nresent,  who,  he  likewise 
modestly  remarked  to  Miss  Morris,  were  not 
there  to'see  him,  bnt  “because  they  love  and 
honor”  her.  Oscar  “grew  upon”  the 

actress,  who,  when  she  first  saw  him, 
felt  surprised  at  having  to  raise  her  eyes  so 
much  higher  than  usual  to  look  into  a  face 
which  was  lengthened,  as  (hough  reflected  ina 
tablesnoon ;  the  Medusa-1  ike  locks  also  ar¬ 
rested  her  attention.  The  actress  and  the  poet 
=pokc  much  of  Oscar's  play,  which  he  tonrlicd  j 
no  on  hoard  ship  coming  over,  making, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  prophetic  ' 
forethought,  one  alteration  which  Miss  Morris 
afterward  suggested  on  meeting  him-  The 
language  is  powerful  and  beautiful,  in  her 
opinion,  bnt  the  play  needs  technical  carpen¬ 
try.  The  Nihilistic  theme  does  not  altogether 
appeal  to  Clara’s  sympathies.  After  seeing 
her  in 

“THE  NEW  MAGD  M.F.N,” 

Oscar  said  many  complimcntarv  things. 
One  speech  was:  “Is  it  possible  that  yon  are 
guilty  of  an  affectation?  For  it  is  one  to  per- 
in  your  refu-ai  to  act  in  London.”  The 
newspapers  say  that  Or  car  went  to  Booth’s  to 
see  Mary  Anderson’s  Galatea  in  company 
with  Mia's  Morris  and  her  husband,  Mr.  "Har¬ 
riott.  bat  the  newspapers  also  said  that  Clara 
was  at  Kate  Field's  luncheon,  where  she  was 
rr>t,  and  at-  Mr?.  Fortcscne's  rccep- 
:  :  instead  of  attending  the  latter 

: !,c  actress  occupied  a  box  at  the 
Theatre  Oomiquc,  t.  •  see  Harrigan  &  Hart’s 

art  success.  “Sqnsilter  Sovereignty.”  Some- 
i-crly  -  handed  her  a  caila  li!v — tiic 

* of  .i  rtisr  ic  phraseology — whereupon 
s-  r.se  :'?e  netres-:  “My  r.snie  is  C.  Arum 
Morris  -run  this  moment!”  Oscar  was  not  of 
t'..-:  party;  he  mingled  pensively  with  the 
throrg  •-•:  Fortescnc.  A*  Wordsworth  re- 
morkc:!— quotation  a:',  right  this  time: 


s.  to  New  York'  r 
•  seen  in  perfection 


1« 


Johnson  on  wliat  he  terms  “IV ebster’s  apos¬ 
tasy.”  He,  at  some  length,  discusses 
the  motives  of  Mr.  Webster  in  mak-  I 
ing  the  famous  7th  of  March  speech, 
and  bases  these  motives  upon  his  expectation 
of  being  elected  to’ the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  force  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  argument  is  borrowed  from  th^  mention 
of  conversations  with  Mr.  Giddings  and  Mr. 
Ashmun.  Mr.  Webster  did  disapiniint  many 
of  his  friends,  bnt  they  did  not  distrust  liis 
motives,  neither  did  they  feel  that  lie,  as  a 
bid  for  the  presidency  or  any  other  office, 
would  stultify  or  sell  himself.  He  acted 
not  od!v  in  a  perfect-  conscientious  manner, 
but  consistent  with  ail  his  previous  action  as  a 
statesman  and  legislator.  At .  that  time 
he  did  fee!  that  many  of  his  younger 
associates  whom  he  had  built  up,  were 
drawing  away'  from  him  on  tbe  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  he  had  always 
lived  by,  and  whom,  for  popularity 
sake,  were  drifting  into  the  sentimental  side 
of  politics,  as  against  the  true  and  fundamental 
principles  of  government  and  tlic  Union.  He 
was  as  much  of  an  anti-sij  very  man  as  any  of 
them,  and  would  have  gone  as  far  as  any  one, 
through  constitution.-!  means,  to  abolish 
slavery.  All  his  life  and  public  services  prove 
this,  and  all  his  privare  friends  knew  it 
from  liis  own  lips.  He  struggled  long 
and  ban!  to  stand  by  all  bis  friends,  and  still 
be  consilient,  as  a  defender  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  some,  who  were  disposed  to  lead 
and  use  him,  he  at  last  became  reticent  on  tiie 
subject  of  his  conLJnpiated  speech  on  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  Many  of  them,  like  Mr. 
Giddings.  who  would  have  gone  all  lengths. 
Constitution  or  no  constitution,  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  him  or  urge  him  to  ex¬ 
treme  measures.  To  such,  though  not 
to  Mr.  Ashmen,  he  became  silent 

on  the  snbjccL  Mr.  Webster  knew, 

so  far  as  the  prospects  of  tbe  presidency  for 
him  was  concerned,  the  effect;  of  wiiat  he  was 
going  to  do,  and  expressed  himself,  both  before 
and  after  his  speech,  to  many  of  his  friends  as 
to  his  motives.  No  act  of  his  life  could  be  con¬ 
strued  otherwise  than  as  an  anti-slavery 
men.  It  was  not  his  fault  tiiat  the  constitution 
recognized  slavery — both  the  oid  and  new — 
r.s  well  as  r.  fugitive  slave  law.  His  heart 
bied  as  much  as  tiiat  of  any  abolitionist  in  the 
country,  at  the  thought  that  slaves,  under  the 
constitution,  could  be  reclaimed  from  the  free 
states,  and,  under  that  Saw,  it  was  the  duly  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  to  give  them  up*  it 
was  the  only  tiling  the  South  had  any  right  to 
complain  of.  ife'had  preached  The  constitu¬ 
tion  ‘ail  his  life.  He  feared  secession,  he  de¬ 
precated  it:  he  din  what  he  thought  was  right 
to  preserve  the  Union,  and,  for  a  t:mt%  it 
was  preserved  throng!:  bis  No  one 

has  yet  found  his  speech  unconstitutional 
or  inconsistent  with  wr.at  it  demanded  for  the 
si  ‘ ■>  the  !  5o;;;"n,  though  obnoxious  to  the  fine  .-entimeul 

...  French  !  of  tisc  world.  It  was  the  pound  of  licsh  that 

-act  farce:  v- . : .  incidental  |  had  to  be  given  by  the  just  judge,  though  he. 

complete  infusion  of  local  |  as  aii,  would  r.nite  in  sparing  the  drop  of 

blood  impossible.  Party  had'prisstitntca  it¬ 
self  to  the  extreme  measures  !hat  Webster 
never  approved  of  in  his  life-long  service.  A 
lighted  with  the  matter  and  j  large  part  of  the  fioiub,  of  aii  parties,  de- 
d  their  rights  or  secession.  A  ma- 
or  the  Democrats  of  the  North  were 
them.  What  was  to  be  done?  Mr. 
: ought,  before  and  after  his  speech, 
■y  was  to  <io  what-  he  did  do,  how- 
id  wound  the  sentiment,  at  the  ex¬ 
ile  principle,  that  the  constitution 
glw,  ar.d  which  he  bad  beer,  the 
exponent  of  during  Ills  whole  public  career. 
When  the  popular  mind  w:H  separate  feeiing 
ar.d  desire  from  duty  and  obligation,  they 
will  bo  hotter  able  to  judge  of  Daniel  Webster’s 
motives  at  the  trial  of  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
constitutional  rigid  and  t  he  then  liberty  of  the 
American  Union.  Webster  was  no  apostate! 

Stephen  M.  Allen. 

Boston,  Jan.  20, 138& 


arc  devoting  ail  their  thoughts  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  material  resources.  For  tbe  first 
time  since  its  settlement,  tbe  South,  at  least  its 
Empire  state,  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  prove 
its  claim  to  the  possession  of  greater  wealth 
than  is  natural  to  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  For  the  first  time  the  white  race  is  to ' 
treat  this  rich  possession  as  it  has  treated 
every  other  land  in  its  ownership. 

IHis  easy  enongh  to  tell  the  story  of  sonthern 
shiftlessness  and  laziness.  It  is  a  story  with 
which  the  qtiiole  country  is  familiar.  The 
evidences  of  its  truth  are  all  abont  one  who 
travels  Sonlh.  This  evil  result  of  the  old  days 
-of  slavery  inis  not  yet  been  counteracted.  Tbe 
average  sonthern  farmer  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
lazy  roan,  bnt  he  does  not  differ  very  materially 
from  a  lazy  New  England  farmer.  Both  of 
these  unfortunate  specimens  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  lose  a  day.  The  New 
England  country  store,  with  its  barrel  of  cider, 
is  just  as  pleasant  to  the  bucolic  mind  as 
the  sonthern  cross  roads  tavern-  The  southern 
fanner  talks  more  politics  than  bis  NewEngland 
confrcre,_and  less  disagreeable  and  personal 
however,  likes  a  rainy  day 
other,  aud  the  New  England 
mowing  machine  is  left  ont  in  the  field,  un¬ 
protected,  just  as  the  sonthern  cotton  gin  is 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  *  the  unthrifty 
farmer  of  the  North,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  the  creature  in  any  agricultural  cominu- 
j  nity,  knows  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
j  known  aboat  Ills  southern  brother.  Sbift- 
I  less  farming  is  not  confined  to  the  Sooth, 

I  allhougn  the  percentage  of  it  is  larger  here 
j  than  in  the  North.  Tiiat  means,  simply,  that 
1  the  race  lias  bad  to  cam  its  living  longer  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  and  habits  of  industry 
have  become  more  common  there  than  here. 
Fair,  if  not  good,  cultivation  is  characteristic 
of  northern  farms,  and  insufficient  ploughing, 
lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  broken- 
down  fences,  rusty  tools,  bad  bams,  neglected 
compost  heaps,  nnthrift  in  all  its  forms,  may 
be  said  to  still  characterize  the  sonthern 
farms.  What  one  sees  occasionally  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  states,  one 
secs  very  frequentlv  in  the  Sonth.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  tact  that  the  average  sonthern 
farmer  docs  not  know  how  to  cultivate  his 
land,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that  most  southern 
farmers  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
how.  How  far  behind  is  the  average  farmer  in 
this  part  of  the  state  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  that,  although  from  three  to  five 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  by 
careful  cultivation  and  judicious  and  prudent 
handling,  the  average  product  per  acre 
in  Georgia  in  the  census  year  1880 
was  .31  of* a  bale,  a  yield  that  wonld  give  the 
farmer  less  than  $17  gross  from  his  acre.  A 
skill  more  significant  comparison  may  be  made 
in  the  matter  of  whcaL  The  South,  as  is  well 
known,  docs  not  raise  enough  wheat  and  com 


THE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

Its  Growing  Importance  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  anil  Its  Present  Weeds. 

The  hoard  of  managers  of.  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  presents  the 
accompanying  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
institution  to  its  friends  and  to  the  charitable 
public  generally.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  are  less  familiar  with  the  work  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  it  may  he  proper  to  state  that  the  in- 
firmarywas  chartered  in  lS27,strictly  as  charity, 
designed  to  relieve  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
obtain  such  relief  elsewhere.  No  charge 
is  made  for  the  services  of  its 
surgeons,  which  .  are  gratuitously  given, 
nor  for  glasses  for  the  eyes  when 
reqnired,  and  only  a  nominal  price  for  board 
is  obtained  of  the  few  patients  who  can  afford 
to  contribute  a  trifle  to  their  own  support 
whiic  undergoing  treatmenL  In  tueeariy  days 
of  the  infirmary  the.  work  was  largely  sup-, 
ported  by  yearly  contributions,  but,  with  the 
liberal  a'ul  of  the  state,  it  has  been  enabled  to 
do  its  work  for  many  years  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  annual  appeals-  Perhaps,  from 
this  very  cause,  being  less  often  urged  upon 
the  public,  its  wants  have  become  less  known, 
and  fewer  gifts  have  fallen  to  its  share.  Mean¬ 
while,  its  work  has  been  constantly  grow¬ 
ing,  and  lias  now  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  managers  find  themselves  obliged 
to  ask  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
insnre  a  sufficient  income,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  hospital  accommodations.  It  is, 
moreover,  periiaps  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  public  bow  important  is  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  infirmary  for  tlic  community, 
and  how  large  is  the  result  of  a  small  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  in  the  treatment  of  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing  upon  the  usefulness  and 
independence  of  the  patients-  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  treated  at  the  infirmary  arc  those 
of  temporary  trouble,  arising  often  from  acci¬ 
dental  causes,  but  preventing,  for  the  time,  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family  from  supporting 
its  members,  the  whole  of  whom  often  be¬ 
come  a  charge  upon  the  public  bounty.  Such 
cases,  under  skiifu!  and  judicious  treatmenL 
are  soon  reiieved,  and  the  patient  is  restored 
to  usefulness.  If  neglected,  they  entail  last¬ 
ing  disease,  want  and  pauperism.  The  present 
building,  excepting  the  new  wing,  was  erected 
in  1812,  when  the  requirements  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  today;  and  was  only  designed  to 
provide  for  about  30C0  patients.  During  the 
past  year  the  nnmher  of  outuatients  was  10,08”, 
and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing  at  the 
rate,  of  8  per  cenL  annually.  The  house 
patients  last  year  were  486,  lint  these  iatter 
figures  do  not  measure  our  tree  increase,  since 
the  addition  to  the  number  of  beds,  no  w  75  in 
all,  has  only  been  available  for  a  few  months. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  infirmary,  marked,  as  it  has 
been,  bv  the  completion  of  the  new  wing, 
which  fills  a  iong-existing  need,  and  renders  it 
possible  for  the  surgeon?  in  charge  to  perform 
their  duties  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  heating 
apparatus  and  fornitnre,  has  been  $31,112.05; 
private  donations,  $24,585;  donations  from  the 
state,  $5000;  interest,  $1641.75;  total, 
$31,236.75;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $2875.30 
A  further  outlay  is  necessary  to  renew  the  old 
plumbing,  and  for  other  purposes.  Thcie 
seems  to  be  a  gchcral  impression  that  the 
infirmary  is  a  slate  institntion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  needs  no  help.  This  Is  a  mistake:  the 
commonwealth  has  always  lent  ns  her  assist¬ 
ance,  but  the  charity  is  a  private  one,  and 
must  depend  largely  on  the  wmevoient  public 
for  its  support.  The  receipts  of  income  of  the 
last  year  also  fell  considerably  below  the  ex¬ 
penses,  which  must  necessarily  grow  with  the 
increasing  calis  upon  the  institntion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  imperative  for  u?  to 
appeal  to  the  pnblic  for  aid,  in  order  that  this 
worthy  charily  may  not  falter  in  its  work.  In 


THE  HAWAIIAN  TREATY. 

Onr  Only  Existing  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

The  Stimulus  Which  It  .Has 
Given  to  Trade. 

The  Protectionist  Argu¬ 
ment  of  loss  of  Sevenue. 


The  reciprocity  treaty  which  governs  our 
relations  with  the  Hawaiian  islands  has  never 
been  favorably  regarded  by  the  ultra  protec¬ 
tionist  party,  for  the  various  powerful  “pro¬ 
tected”  interests,  making  common  cause  with 
the  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  have  felt  that  its 
success  would  aflord  a  weighty  argument  to  the  ] 
advocates  of  reciprocal  commerce  with  the  ! 
trqpical  republics  to  tbe  south  of  us.  But 
there  are  sincere  protectionists  who  are  favor¬ 
able  to  reciprocity  in  certain  cases.  There  are  j 
manufacturers  who,  while  opposed  to  “free 
trade”  as  a  ruleof  universalappiication,  would  1 
like  to  see  our  government  enter  into  closer 
commercial  relations  with  countries  which  are 
by  nature  debarred  from  ever  becoming  onr 
rivals  in  manufacturing.  With  this  large  class, 
the  success  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  if  success 
can  be  proved  for  it,  will  have  great  weighL 
The  adoption  by  the  national  Senate  of  a  reso¬ 
lution,  directing  the  committee  on  foreign  rela-  j 
tions  to  inquire  into  what  action  is  proper  to 
terminate  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  by  no  means 
implies  that  the  Senate  is  hostile  to  the  treaty- 
By  friends  of  the  treaty  in  this  section  the 
movement  is  thought  to  have  originated  among 
the  southern  sugar  planters,  whose  month- 
piece  b».  the  movement  is  the  senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hill. 

The  treaty  grew  ont.  of  the  sentiment  of 
friendship  which  onr  government  and  people 
have  always  entertained  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  That  friendly  feeling  has,  several 
times,  prompted  a  discussion  of  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  annexing  the  island,  kingdom  to  our 
big  continental  federation.  When  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  through  the  decadence  of  the  whale 
fisheries,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  islands,  which 
had  long  served  our  mariners  as  a  base  of  sup¬ 
plies,  were  reduced  nearly  to  bankruptcy,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  endeavored  to  make  head¬ 
way  as  sugar  planters. 

IT  WAS  A  HARD  STRUGGLE, 
not  against  an  adverse  climate,  for  that  was 
ever  genial,  but  against  the  lack  of  labor  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  capital.  The  planters, 
generally,  became  bankrupL  In  the  distress 
of  the  'kingdom  its  government  naturally 
turned  to  its  powerful  friend,  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  asked  for  a  rec¬ 
iprocity  treaty  such  as  would  '  enable  the 
planter?  of  the  islands  to  dispose  of  their  sugar 
in  our  markets.  '  With  our  duty  against  them 
they  could,  confessedly,  gam  no  foothold  in 
this  country.  The  movement  for  a  treaty  was 
favorably  regarded  by  President  Grants  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  treaty  was  in  1874-5  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  Hon.  Elisha  Alien, 
Hawaiian  minister  at  Washington,  and  Hon. 
Henry  A.  P.  Barter,  special  envoy,  represent¬ 
ing  tfie  government  of  the  Hawaiian  islands: 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was 
agreed  to  exempt  from  customs  duties  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hawaiian  products: 

Arrow  root,  castor  el!,  bananas,  nuts,  vegetables 
(tldefand  undrieil.  preserved  and  unpreservedi.  lilies 
aril  skins  (undressed;,  lire,  pula,  seeus.  plants,' shrubs" 
or  trees,  muscovado,  brown  aud  ail  other  refined 
stgar,  meaning  hereby  the  grades  of  sugar  heretofore 
commonly  imparted  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
known  In  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  and  Portland 
(<_r.  j  as  Sandwich  Island  sugar:  syrups  of  sugar 
cane,  melado  and  molasses  and  tallow. 

On  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  it 
‘  was  agreed  to  admit,  duty  free,  into  the  islands 
the  following  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States: 


any  sugar  at  all.  The  year  before  the 
treaty  went  into  effect  they  sent  ta  nearly 
21,000,000  pounds,  a  production  which,  if  main¬ 
tained  until  today,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
could  never  have  been  increased  without  the 
aid  of  the  treaty,  would  be  yielding  our  treas¬ 
ury  an  annual  revenue  of  only  $577,000.  But 
the  probabilities  are  that,  had  not  the  treaty 
been  entered  into  with  our  government,  the 
Hawaiian  islands  would,  todav,  be  furnishing 
us  with  no  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  we 
receive  from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  a  matter 
of  5,000.000  pounds.  In  the  opinion  of  men, 
competent  to  judge,  nothing  but  the  treaty  en¬ 
ables  the  islands  to  make  sugar  at  a  profit.  If 
this  view  of  the  matter  he  correct,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  tiiat  the  market  which  has  been  opened 
up  in  tiie  islands  for  our  proddeo  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  has  been  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  the  American  sugar  planters 
would  have  the  people  of  this  country  believe. 
Had  we  annexed  the  islands,  and  even  now  it 
is  not  impossible  that  annexation  may  become 
desirable,  there  would  no  longer  have  been 
any  duty  on  Hawaiian  sugar.  Commercially, 
we  have  annexed  the  Island  realm;  its  trade  is 
with  us ;  our  wares  supply  its  wants ;  and  with 
its  growth  in  population  our  export  trade' 
thereto  will  increase. 

THE  CASE  IN  A  NUTSHELL 
seems  to  be  this:  Without  the  treaty  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  planters  could  not  profitably  raise 
sugar,  and,  without  sugar  to  sell,  they  would 
become  bankrupt  and  unable  to  buy  of  us,  and 
we  should  lose  an  export  trade  fast  creeping 
up  to  $3,000,000  a  year;-  eventually  larger  stilL 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  islands  are 
American ;  American  in  trade  relations,  Ameri¬ 
can  by  colonization,  and,  by  manifest  destiny, 
sure  some  day  to  join  political  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  fortunes  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that,  under  tip;  operations  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  $10,600,000  of  American  capi¬ 
tal  has  been  invested  in  the  islands.  To 
abrogate  the  treaty  wonld  be  to  make  these 
investments  worthless. 

Appended  is  a  comparison,  in  detail,  of  the 
trade  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States 
for  the  two  fiscal  years  1875-6  and  1SS0-1,  the 
former  the  year .  immediately  preceding  the 
operation  of  the  treaty: 

VALUE  or  IXADI3G  iitrOKTS  or  HAWAIIAN  9EBCHAX- 
DISE. 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
ending  ending 
Jane  30,  June  30, 

Article.  1876.  1881. 

Coffee..... . .  *29,9*7  $4,676 

Rice. .  77,576  '  389,017 

Fruits.....'. . .  15,710  23,182 

Whale  oik.... . 20.344  4.133 

Sugar . 1,051,787  A927JE1 

Molasses— .  9,075  35,037 

Wool— . . . .......  1,992  6,970 

valve  or  Exroars  or  noagync  zracn ajidise  to  the 

HAWAIIAN  ISIASHS. 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
ending  -  ending 
June  30,  June  30, 

Article..  1876.  - 

Adda- . . . - 

Agricultural  Implements.......  $7,F77 


toots  and  shoes:  grain,  flour,  meal  and  bran,  bread 
md  breadstuffs  of  all  binds;  brink,  lime. and  cement; 
totter,  cheese,  lard,  tallow,  bullion,  coal,  cordage, 
naval  stores-  Including  tar,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine 
•raw  and  rectldcd;  copper  and  cotuposlllin  sheathing; 
cal's  and  bolts;  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
bleached  and  unbleacbed,  and  whether  or  not  colored, 
stained,  painted  orp  luted;  eggs;  fish  and  oysters,  and 
ail  other  creatures  living  la  the  water,  and  tiie  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof:  fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables,  green, 
thirl  or  untitled. preserved  or  unpreserved;  hardware; 
lilies,  furs,  skins  and  pelts,  dressed  or  undressed: 
hoop  Iron  and  rlvet3.  nal's.  spites  and  bolts, 
tacks,  brads  or  splits;  Ice;  Iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof;  leather,  lumber 
and  timberof  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  sawed  or  un- 
manufaetered.  In  whole  or  la  part,  doors,  sashes  and 
b.lnds;  machinery  of  all  kiaas,  engines  and  parts 
thereof:  oats  and  hay;  paper,  statlmery  and  books, 
and  all  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  paper  and  wood; 
petroleum  and  all  ol’s  tor  inbii.atlng  or  lilcminattog 
purposes:  plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  seeds;  lice:  sngar. 
refined  or  unrefined:  salt;  stag!;  sbooks.  staves  and 
headings:  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  other  than 
ready-made  clothing;  wagons  and  carts  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  agriculture  or  drayage;  wood  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  wood,  orof  wood  and  metal,  except  furni¬ 
ture.  tidier  upholstered  or  carved,  an  i  carriages:  tex- 
tl  e  mannfactnres.  made  of  a  cbmhinatl.ui  of  wool, 
cotton,  silk  or  linen,  or  of  any  two  lift  Is  or  more  or 
them  other  than  when  ready-made  clothing:  harnesses 
and  all  mannfactnres  of  leather;  starch,  and  tobacco, 

whether  In  leaf  or  manufactured-  - 

OTHER  TREATY  PROVISIONS. 

The  concluding  articles  of  the  treaty  provide: 
L  For  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  governments  for  the  identification  of  the 
articles  proposed  to  be  imported,  duty  free,  as 
really  the  products  or  manufacturers  of  the 
contracting  nations.  2.  That  neither  govern¬ 
ment  shall  impose  an  export  dnty  on  any  of 
the  enumerated  articles;  also  that  the  Hawa¬ 
iian  government  shall  not  grant  the  same  privi¬ 
leges,  relative  to  the  admission  of  articles,  dnty 
free,  to  any  other  government  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  3.  That  the  treaty  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  for  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
going  into  operation;  and  farther,  unless 
cither  of  the  contracting  governments  gives 
notice  of  a  desire  to  terminate  it,  and  then  12 
months  must  elapse  from  the  date  of  the  notifi¬ 
cation  before  the  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  in 
force.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  at 
liberty,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years’ 
terni.  orat  any  time  thereafter,  to  give  such 
notice. 

The  treaty  went  into  operation  SepL  3,  187C, 
and  consequently  has  until  Sentember,  1SS3, 
to  run,  with  a  year’s  grace  besides.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  are  a  comparison  of  the  trade 
of  the  two  countries  for  the  year  before  the 
treatr  went  into  effect,  with  the  trade  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881;  thein- 
. crease  of  trade  in  the  period  of  five  years  is  re¬ 
markable; 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

ethSta;  enutas 

JnneSuv  -June  30, 

1876.  *  1881. 

BswnUon  Blands  to  the  rafted 

Slates-...-.-.. . .  .  S1,3S*>592  $3,533,000 

•Thr.  rnlted  States  to  the  Ha- 

waiLm  islands. .  754^67  2,G9*^S3 


Hogs. .  . 

Homed  cattle..——...————  .... 

Mules.. . —I— —."—ITT —  *  —II 

Sheeit. ............ ............  1,300 

All  other  11  vies  ftntmVL*  and 

fowls.—  ——- . . — ...  1,705 

Bark  for  tanning - ...........  .... 

Mai  1 1  i quers arid  cider _ ....  654 

Bells  and  bell  metal - — -  196 

Billiard  tables..^..— ...........  . —  ' 

Blacking..., — — — ... 454 
Bones  and  hone  dust^— .... 

Books  antiroaps,  etc—  . ........  7,334 

Brass  goods-' - —  455 

Baricy  5..— _ 69 

Bread  and  biscuit. . .  10.261 

Indian  com. . . . .  .... 

Oats- . . . 3,010 

Rye  tkmr . . . — .  .... 

WhcaL. . .99 

Wheat  dour. . .  63^61 

Other  groins . . . .  2.687 

JUcizena,  lajina,  etc-. . .  5,301 

B:Lks- . . . . . .  .  481 

Brooms  and  brushes - .......  1,231 

.  Canales . — . .  1.252 

Cantigesand  carts. . 6,361 

Cars . — - ........... 

Ciccks. . 531. 

Coffee,  cocoa  and  spices.—..—.  329 

Coal,  anthracite . .  1.230 

Coal,  bituminous. . — ... —  1,580 

Combs. . .  .... 

Copper. . 5^275 

Coraage . 5.611 

Cotton  sheeting. . — . .  10512 

Cotton  prints. . . .  114228 

Cotton  manufactures  in  geo...  19.751 

Prucs .  14,790 

Crucsery .  1.594 

:y  goods- . . . 14531 

Fruits,  green  and  preserved -  7,904 

Furs. . . . ....  - 

Gas  fixtures. . — ......  443 

Glassware  and  glass. .  4,034 

Glue . ...1 . . . .  94 

flats,  caps  and  bonnets. . .  12B90 

Kay . . . 5,117 

Hemp,  manufactured- .  1,066 

Inoia  rubber  goods . 2310 

Iron  mannfactnres  not  classi¬ 
fied . .  51,049 

Stoves... . — - . .  *  aiTS 

Steam  engines  and  boilers---..  6,630 

Locomotives. . . . .... 

Machinery . . .  15,119 

Nulls  and  spikes— 8,739 

’.ery . 24 

.  e  tools. . . . .  1-539 

Fiearms . . . — ..  2,812 

Steel  in  general--.- . .  ~  358 

Lamps- . . . ......  1,972 

Boots  and  shoes- . — ...  24,186 

Heather  goods... . — -  4.584 

Saddlery—.. . . . ...  5,623 

Bead,  manufactured — ........  517 

lime  and  cement . . . .....  4.650 

Marble  and  stonework.— .  808 

Matches. . . ' - .....  5,246 

Mathematical  and  scientific  In¬ 
struments——— . : - —  610 

Musical  instruments — ........  1,347 

Naphthas . . . .... 

Oil  (mineral  illuminating).——  5,429 

Oil  (mineral  lubricating . .  .... 

Oil  (animal)——... ..........  .... 

Oil  (vegetable) . — .  224 

Ordnance  stores . .  4,2 25 

Paints  and  colors .  3,722 

Paper  and  stationery - .....  14,404 

Plated  ware...— ...............  55 

Pi  in  tin"  presses  and  type.——.  125 

Provisions ....... ...  56,013 

Salt . SS 

Scales . - . . . .  708 

Seeds - — . . . — ..  644 

Sewing  machines . . .  3.425 

Soup . 1,976 

Splits. .  10,200 

Spl  its  turpentine— - ... — —  184 

Sn^ur  (refined) . — .  1,520 

7  ill-— . —  1.3x5 

Tobacco. . 27,653 

Trunks  and  vaffses. . 1,247 

Varnish - 187 

Vinegar.— . —  209 

"Watches . —  1.079 

Wearing  apparel . 60,636 

Wine. . . . 1,016 

Wood  (lumber  of  all  binds)  -  ...  90j85S 

Woollen  goods. . . .  2,697 


1  ana  stock  to  feed  its  own  people;  and  what  it  I  presenting  tbw statement,  while  we  thankfullv 
j  does  ra  the  way  of  raising  the  food  staples  13  J  acknowledge  the  gifts  which  wc  have  recently 

received,  and  which  have  enabled  ns  to 
bmhl  the  new  wing  above  referred  to,  wc  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  ask  for  the  farther  snm  of 
not  less  than  $100,000  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will,  for  some 
years,  enable  tis  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
important  ana  rapidly  increasing  ebaritv;  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state 
that,  \nfhanipl  Thnver  "■Mtt'r.imlr  nr.vr>>- 


cone in 

THE  SAME  SLOVKN  MAXTTEE 
as  obtains  in  llic  srowinir  of  cotton.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is 
abont  6  bushel^;'  in  Georgia  it  is  abont  6J 
bnshe&j,  in  8oulh  Carolina  a  little  over  5,  in 
Tennessee  abont  G,  in  Virginia  almost  9,  in 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  abont  5,  in 
Texas  abont  7.  On  the  other  hand,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  its  sterile  soil,  which 


that  Nathaniel  Thayer  iias  generously  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  ns  $i\000  toward  the  stun  men 


MANUFACTURER’S  SALE  GF 

Ladies’  Fine  Underclothim 

AT  UNPARALLELED  LOW  PRICES. 

CHEMISES,  SS,  30,  33, 12, 15,  50,  02,  V5c.  up. 

BR1WEBS,  37,  50,  02,  75,  S7e.  up. 

MGHT  HRESSES,  37,  50,  02.  75,  87c.,  Sfsl  up. 

WHITE  SKIRTS,  25,  37,  50.  02,  75,  #?C.,  $1  up. 

CORSET  COVSBS,  25, 45,  50,  OO,  7©e. 

APBOIS,  25,  28,  33,  45,  47,  50,  OOc. 

CORSETS,  81,  $1.50,  8*. 

Ladies  in  want  of  fine  Underwear  should  inspect  our  stock  and  prices,  as  ail  of  the  above  articles  are  mad**] 
of  reliable  goods  of  the  best  quality  arid  finiBh,  and  they  can  save  at  least  20  per  cent,  by  purchasing  at  this  grealj 
Manufacturer's  Sale. 

C.  TC.  CARTER  Sc  CO.> 
as  WBsrrEaa.  street. 


ARISTOCRATIC  MANNERS. 

How  the  British  Aristocracy  Is 
Expected  to  Behave. 

The  Code  of  Etiquette  Pre¬ 
vailing  for  Visits. 
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FEMININE  NOTES. 


presents  very  few  opportunities  for  the  J  tinned,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  his 
growth  of  'wheat,  raises  on  the  area  j  snb-cnption  will  be  the  means  of  inducing 
planted  about  bushels  t«>-  the  acre,  and  ?  others  to  make  up  the  full  amount  desired. 

Any  subscriptions  (payable  at  the  convenience 
of  the  donors)  sent  to  either  of  the  undersigned 
will  be  srratcfuUv-  received  and  acknowledged. 
AtGfSTU^  Lowp.Lt,  60  State  street; 
Kdwaki»  I.  Browse,  47  Slate  street, 
Boston,  -Jan-  20,  1SS2.  Committee. 


Michigan,  which  leads  in  the  number  of  bnsh- 
els  l<»  the  acre,  raised  191  bushels,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  about  IS-  There  is  probably  no 
better  illustration  of  the  difference  existing 
between  northern  and  southern  farming,  and 
of  the  different  percentages  of  thriit  and 
until  rift  in  the  two  communities. 

.  After  everythin"  has  been  demonstrated 
about  southern  shift’essness.  however,  it  slid 
remains  true  that  tlic  ^outh  is  beginning  a  new 
career. 


&ni*h  has  that  is  waging  up  to  the  wou-1 
potencies  of  that  part  of  the  conn-  j 
try.  There  is  still  much  backwardness,  j 
there  are  stiU  a  good  many  idlers  j 
looking  carelessly  on.  bu?  no  one  * 
who  understands  the  race  to  which  the  south¬ 
ern  people  belon: 


2>ro-f 

si  cl e  v e m os f*.  bot a 
lay  weight.  No  one 
1  with  the  matter  and 
ction;  it  i>.  all  about  a 
Vv'idow  Nolan,  ;a  which 
c*:d  Irishwoman  b^thc 

ser.  por?ea.&Um  of  by 
enr.an,  who  objeets  so 

:s  u; v.c vtaxoa  oy  50th 

x  Mclr.f  vf*\  a  curbstone 


1  tv: ra v.  1.  »  v- re  accompanied  by 
.  ;  ;c4J re  ia N > -•  ;v c :s.  ta c  M agi ;i res  and 
. :  ■  The  Maguires  are  rough  in  ex* 
:.::t  Do'iess  ready  ibar;  the  Me  in  tyres  ia 
Hack  brcncckdh,  stovepipe"  bats. 


V/ehster' 

|  ever  :t  r*»i 
|  pease  of 


Golden.  31. 

To  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  some 
ccr,  a‘cargV  of’  indn"':iT-‘“  The  best  j  people  have  hart  of  the  town  of  Goirteh,  New 
n  move  first,  anrt  it  is  the  siest  that  the  !  Mexico,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  writien  by  a  gentleman  who  b3s  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  place: 

“The  town  is  inhabited  by  American  m:»  r=. 

I  found  gentlemen  there  with  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  So  associate,  and  with  whom  I  hone  j 
alt  now  ‘  hereafter  so  have  hu-i-tess  relations.  Life  and 
The  brains  ;  property  are  as  safe  in  Golden  as  in  an;  mining 
town  where  there  are  so  many  conflicting  ele¬ 
ment-,  anrt  tho-c  who  should  be  called  (he  in¬ 
habitants  of  Golden,  nsc  every  effort  to  make 
the  town  safe  and  pleasant. "  Golden  is  near 
the  San  Pedro  &  Canon  del  Agna  companv’s 
grants,  anrt  its  neighborhood  is  supposed  to 'be 
as  rich  in  lode  anil  placer  deposits  as  arc  the 
above  mentioned  grants.” 


move  th  *  whole  ma-sof  the  southern  people 
that  nnthrift  anrt  slothfulness  will  be  no  more 
common  among  them  than  they  are  in  New 
England.  Whether  it  takes  one  or  two 
or  three  generations,  however,  cannot  prevent 
the  industrial  development  of  the  Sonth. 
Those  who  will  reap  the  first  advantages  may 
net  lie  tbe  native  population.  Northern  and 
foreign  capital  anrt  enterprise  have  gone  into 
the  South  air.gtdy.  The  Atlanta  exposition 
vi!!  undoabtrrtlv  increase  the  stream  of  immi¬ 
gration  to  the.-e'rich  cotton  fields  and  grazing 
lands  anil  mines  anrt  forests.  Now  that  the 
leaders  have  siarted  in  the  right  direction,  the 
rest  will  not  be  long  in  following. 

It  was  a  noticeable  facial  the  exposition  that 
no  New  England  country  fair  is  fuller  of 
anxious  seekers  after  information.  Farmers 
rPscnssod  seeds  and  gins,  planting,  fertilizers, 
diversified  crops,  small  farms  and  large  hold¬ 
ings  divided  into  small  tenancies  with  all  the 
eagerness  that  we  find  among  ihe  delegates  to 
a  northern  agricultural  convention.  In  the 


Express  Consol  illation, 

it  appears  that  the  Adams  and  American 
express  companies  are  absorbing  the  minor 
organizations,  nor  only  at  the  South  and  West. 
New  England.  The  iast -named  com- 


bnt 


pany  has  aireadv  absorbed  the  Eastern  Ex- 
press  Company,  the  United  Stab  s  &  Canada 
express,  the  Low  eli  and  Nashua  expresses,  ann 
wili  shortly  {says  the  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  Hingham  Journal)  grasp  several’: -ti:er  con¬ 
cerns  of  large  magnitude.  The  cxnrcssmen 
number  in  their  ranks  several  millionaires.  In 
contrast  to  these  accumulations  of  wealth  there 
are  many  valuable  employes  who  toiled  to 
bnila  np  these  large  fortunes,  vet  find  iu  their 
old  age  hardly  the  means  to  live  coraf  ortaoly. 


Total  domestis  trade. . $2,136A5»  $isg3T7^S3 

•Domestic  merchandise  only. 

The  stimulus  given  to  American  industries 
is  not  the  only  gain  compntablc  under  the 
treaty.  There'  lias  been  a  large  increase  in 
American  shipping  employed*  in  the  island 
trade.  Fonr  years  ago  there  was  bnt  one 
island  steamer;  now  there  are  eight,  and  more 
are  bunding  for  this  profitable  business.  The 
increase  in  sailing  vessels  in  the  island  trade 
has  been  even  larger.  A  German  firm  has 
purchased  a  number  of  American -built  ves¬ 
sels,  and  is  sailing  them  under  our  flag.  Dur¬ 
ing  1SS0,  four  large,  fast-sailing  American 
cruisers  were  added  to  the  island  marine  by 
one  San  Francisco  firm.  Of  the  vessels  float¬ 
ing  the  Hawaiian  flag,  there  are  two  classes: 
First,  ..evv  ships  built  in  the  United  States  for 
Hawaiian  owners,  and,  second,  ships  formerly 
under  the  American  flag  transferred  to  Ha-  : 
waiian  owners.  The  advocates  of  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse  will  find  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  trade  a  proof  that  nothing  but  onr 
tariff  stands  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of 
our  commercial  marine. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  treaty  was  expected  to  have  a  powerfni 
effect  in  the  stimulation  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
industry,  and  the  result  justifies  the  most  san- 
guifffc  expectations  of  its  promoters.  In  1S75 
the  assessed  value  of  Hawaiian  real  estate 
was  $6,450,000:  in  1S7P,  in  anticipation «>f  the 
ratification  of  tbe  treaty,  the  valuation  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $7,624,000;  in  1677  it  again  advanced, 
this  time  to  $$.500,000,  anrt  that  i>n  an  exporta¬ 
tion  of  but  36.OCO.WO  pounds  of  sugar.  Today, 
with  an  exportation  of  uca^jy  Jrti.OfiO.COOponnd's, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  tha-vaination  to  be  cer¬ 
tainly  $tT,OW,000.~'ThflWi3,  the  treaty  has 
nearly  trebled  the  value  of  Hawaiian  real  es¬ 
tate.  while  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
countries  lias  been  increased  fourfold. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  rtates  is  in  the  vicinity  of  i.'jGO,flhO.GCO 
pounds,  of  which  the  domestic  production  is 
2.70,000,0  0  pounds,  or  less  than  an  eighth  of  the 
total  consumption.  This  fact  show;  how  in¬ 
adequate  is  the  heme  industry  to  meet  the 
wants  of  onr  vast  population."  In  fact,  the 
federal  treasury  receives  from  the  duties  on 
foreign  sugar  abont  A'rt.COO.OOO  annually,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  entire  i 
sugar  cron  raked  in  the  United  States.  Flitting  j 
oar  population  at  5s>,(vv.GK*.  the  average  con"  | 
sumption  of  foreign  sugar  is  at  the  rate  of  AT  j 
pounds  per  capita,  and  of  domestic  sugar  on!  v  | 
live  pounds.  Cane  sugar  is  m-.ant,  of  i 
course,  in  all  these  calculations.  The  j 
Hawaiian  planters  are  famishing  us  a 
Jiitleover  oneaad  one-ha!  f  pound-  per  capita  of 
onr  population.  Undoubtedly,  the  argument 
will  be  made  in  Congress  that  we  arc  losing  a 
vast  sum  annually  on  ihe  remitted  duty  "on 
Hawaiian  sugar.  It  is  easy  to  compute'  this 
supposed  loss  to  the  treasury.  At  the  average 
duty  on  raw  sugars.  A?  percent.,  we  remitted 
in  the  fast  llseai  year,  on  76.f<*7,OoO  pounds  im¬ 
ported  from  tiie  Hawaiian  islands.  $A.iAt.«>0*>.  a 
sum  which  the  Louisiana  planters  and  their 
high-tarifi  friends  wiil  count  as  so  much  actual 
loss  to  the  Treasury.  But  is  it  a  loss,  viewed 
fairiv?  Before  tiie  treaty  went  into  operation, 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  were  apparently 
doomed  to  hopeless  bankruptcy:  plantations 
conhi  be  bought  almost  fora  song:  the  islands 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  very  men 
who  had  given  them  prosperity  in  the  pnsti 

WITHOUT  TIIK  REMISSION  OF  DUTY 
which  the  reciprocity  treaty  provided,  there 
is  little  rtotilH  that  the  islands  would  have 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  send  us 


Eedingotes  of  plush,  velvet  or  fine  doth  are 
worn  in  Paris  for  walking  suits,  with  silk  and 
satin,  skirts. 

A  slim  figuro  and  bunchy  tornnre  is  the  style 
which  Parisian  women  desire  to  have. 

Swan’s  down  can  be  dry-dyed  various  colors 
to  match  plush,  applied  figures  in  which,  on  a  .J 
white  satin  ground,  make  a  fine  fabric  for 
everting  dress  wraps. 

The  bridal  robe  of  a  recent  Paris  trousseau 
was  a  clond  of  Valenciennes  ’ace  of  the  most 
exquisite  design  and  delicacy.  For  tbe  “con¬ 
tract”  dress  the  fianefie  wore  pink  gauze;  made 
with  a  mass  of  pnffs  and  gatherings,  and 
draped  with  pink  acacias.  The  calling  dress 
was  iron-grey  embossed  velvet  over  a  satin 
labiicrof  tbe  same  color,  and  the  mantle  real- 
seal  with  muff  to  match.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  of  late  years  for  brides  to  have  very 
few  dresses  made  np  for  their  trousseaux,  as 
the  correct  modes  arc  so  variable;  but  they 
have  more  materials  id  the  piece  than  formerly. 
It  is  a  ranch  more  sensible  proceeding  than 
ordering  a  host  of  made-np  dresses,  which  be¬ 
come  old-fashioned  before  they  are  even  half 
worn  out.  The  bridal  presents  were  magnifi¬ 
cent.  ThcKnssian  sables  were  estimated  at 
f.iO.OCO.  The  fipwers.  made  of  diamonds  oniy, 
and  intended  for  the  hair  and  bodice,  were  in 
form  true  to  nature  and  of  exqnisite  workman¬ 
ship-  There  was  a  chatelaine  of  sapphire  stars, 
and  the  engaged  ring  was  a  large  diamond  and 
a  ruby  of  equal  size. 

White  gauze,  elaborately  embroidered*  in 
tinted  flosses,  is  very  showy  and  handsome  for 
overskirts- 

All  the  richest  iaces  known  are  lavishiv  used. 
Irish  lace  figures  conspicuonsiy  in  full  dress, 
lace  embroideries  are  embellished  with  point 
lace  edgings  and  applique  laces  are  richly 
studded  with  pearis,  and  small  diamonds  and 
rubies  ali  figure  in  the  make-up  of  lace  decora¬ 
tions-  Lace  bugs  of  various  kinds  are  exquis¬ 
itely  made,  tbe  eyes  being  formed  of  precious 
stones.  Fans  are  made  of  costly  laces,  lace 
bags  adorn  the  sides  of  evening  costumes,  and 


Duties  of  a  Cbaptiron — The 
Conduct  Of  W etfding-s. 

“The  Maimers  of  the  Aristocracy;  by  iOne 
of  Themselves,”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
little  hand-book,  recently  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  as  a  guide  to  the  etiquette  of  dinners, 
weddings,  at  homes,  hostess  and  guest,  town 
and  country  visits,  precedence  of  guests 'going 
to  courts  etc.  The  customs  and  rules  recounted 
and  prescribed  are,  for  a  large  part,  those  of 
all  well-bred  people,  but  there  are  many  others 
which  are  peculiarly  British.  Lx. the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  duties  of  a  hostess,  we  are  told,  con¬ 
cerning  the  attentions  to  be  paid  to  musicians,  - 
that,  “if  the  entertainment  be  a  concert,  she 
must  say  a  tew  words  to  the  professional  per¬ 
formers  when  they  arrive,  see  that  they  are 
comfortably  seated  in  their  places  behind  tbe 
piano,  and  have  everything  they  require,  such 
as  wine  anil  water.  Shesbeald  also  be  particu¬ 
lar  to  compliment  them,  oh  their  performances 
at  the  end  of  the  concert,  and  to  see  tuat  they 
have  refreshments  in  the  dining  room.  In  the 
case  of  amateur  music  the  hostess  should 
make  a  point  of  congratulating  each  per¬ 
former  at  the  conclusion  of  his  or  her  song  or 
piece,  and  should  be  particular  in  seeing  that 
the  ladies  are  token  down  to  have  ice,  tea,,  or 
any  other  refreshment  they  may  prefer.” 

-  VISITING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

While  the  duties  of  a  hostess  in  town  are  com¬ 
paratively  slight,  commencing  and .  ending 
with-the  special  party  of  the  moment,  in  the 
country  they  are  infinitely  more  arduous.  Just¬ 
ing  the  entire  dav.  and  often  continuing  for 
weeks  together.  Her  first  duty  and  anxiety  is 
the  assembling  of  a  suitable  party — people 
who  like  to  meet  each  other,  or  who,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  have  no  quarrel 
or  reason  for  riot  wishing  to  stay  in  the  same 
.house.  She  is  carefnl  not  to  he  vague  in  her 
invitations,  bnt  to  say  distinctly  on  what  day 
she  hopes  to  see  the  particular  guest,  or  for 
hoiv  long  a  time;  and,  when  the  invitation  has 
been  accepted,  she  should  write  and 
mention  the  station,  if  the  guest  has  not 
staved  with  her  before,  and  themost  convenient 
trains.  At  some  houses,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  company,  there  are  printed  notices  of 
the  station,  the  various  trains,  and  the  distance' 
between  house  and  station,  arid  one  of  these 
inclosed  in  the  invitation  obviates  all  the 
trouble.  The  hostess  states  whether  she  in¬ 
tends  sending  for:  her  friends — which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rarely  done,  as  the  horses  can  seldom 
be  siiared— or  Whether  she  will,  order  a  fly  for 
tbpm,  or  else  informs  them  where  they  should 
write  to  order  one  for  themselves.  When 
the  gnests  arrive,  generally  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  hostess,  if  possible— that  is,  if  not 
driving  out  with  other  guests— is  at  home  to 
welcome  them,  and  h&ye  tea  ready  for  their 
refreshmenL  As  soon  as  time  -has  been 
allowed  for  the  conveyance  of  their  luggage 
up  stairs  6he  shows  her  gnests  to  their  rooms; 
and,  having  informed  them  of  the  hour  of 
dinner,  aud  shown  them  which  hell  will  most.: 
readily  summon  their  maid,  leaves  them  to 
rcsL  As  the  gnests  assemble  in  The  drawing 
room  beforp  dinner,  the  hostess  introduces 
them  to  each  other,  and,  in  sending  them  to 
dinner,  endeavors  as  mnch  as  possible  to  couple 
people  differently  each  night  without  too 
greatly  disturbing  the  order  of  precedence— a 
matter  upon  which  the  English  are  the  most 
sensitive  people  in  the  world.  Afterdinner  the 
hostess  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  evening,  re¬ 
questing  those  who  are  musical  to  play  or  sing,* 
arranging  one  or  more  tables  for  those  who 
like  whist  and  organizing,  a  round  game  for 
those  who  prefer  tiiat  means  of  amusement. 
When  the  tniy  with  wine  and  water  appears,- 
at  whatever  hour  the  custom  of  the  house  ap¬ 
points,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  she 
suggests  retiring  for  the  night,  accompanies  to 
their  rooms  such  gnests  as  are  strangers  that 
day  arrived,  hopes  they  are  comfortable  and 
begs  them  to  ask  for  anything  they  ranv  re¬ 
quire.  In  the  morning  she  is  down  before  her 
guests  and  ready  to  read  r  ravers  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  if  the  host,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  is  late;  She  presides  at  the  breakfast, 
and  the  tea  is  made  ay  the  butler  at  themde- 
tahlc  and  tiie  crips  handed  round.  Formerly 
the  hostess  poured  the  tea  herself,  bnt,  by  the 
new  custom,  she  is  free  to  make  herself  agree¬ 
able  to  her  guests,  to  impart  information 
which  may  have  reached  her  by  post,  and  to 
make  plans  for  tiie  day’s  amusement.  She  is 
carefnl  not  to  dictate  to  people  what  they  are 
to  do,  but  suggests  one  or  two  plans,  saying 
that  snch  horses  and  carriages  arc  a vaiiable, 
such  points  of  interest  arc  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  tiiat  certain  friends  of  some  members 
of  the  party  are  within  visiting  limits  and 
known  to  be  at  present  at  home;  then  leaving 
them  to  choose  for  themselves.  Among 
THE  DUTIES  OF  GUESTS 


satin  slippers  are  decorated  with  face  rosettes, 
in  the  centres  of  which  are  stems  of  rare  value. 
Exquisite  face  ornaments,  brightened  by  dia¬ 
monds,  pearls  and  rubies,  are  worn  on  party 
coiffures  by  both  young  and  middle-aged  ladies. 
Entire  costumes  are  disposed  n  laces,  the  com¬ 
bination  often  comprising  five  different  varie¬ 
ties. 

Trimming  faces  will  be  less  used  on  summer 
dresses,  arid  embroideries  arc  to  take  their 
place:  These  are  aone  on  cambric,  on  r,an- 
sook  and  on  Swiss  mu-iin.  and  are  the  various 
kinds  of  machine  work  that  have  jfcnost  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  needle- work.  The  same  de¬ 
signs  are  found  in  three  different  widths 
nsiia'dy  for  trimming  the  different  parts  of  a 
dress  or  for  under  clothing,  and  there  are  in¬ 
sertions  to  match.  Open  patterns  are  the 
favorite. 

Colton  summer  drezs  goods  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  <*n  the  counters,  'cot't  lini-ir  l  percales 
Come  in  the  siyiie.Ii  ii.-'it  porcelain  bine  and  in 
j  dark  navy  bine  with  *3ot:.-stars»  bars  and  irr.es 
I  of  white.  These  are  used  for  shirting  as 
as  tor  ladies’  dr 


one  point  is  emphasized  by  the  author,  which 
Is  important  in  the  damp  climate  of  England— 
that  is.  that  they  should  free  their  boots  from' 
mnd  before  entering  the  drawing  room.  It 
strikes  an  American  somewhat  oddly  that 
matters  of  common  decent  behavior  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and,  as  the  importance  of  conforming 
to  the  “rales  of  the  house”  is  pointed  ont.  one 
wonders  how  the  gnest  gains  a  knowledge  of 
these  rules;  whether  thev  are  printed  and 
posted  abont.  as  in  hotels,  or  whether  he  is  in¬ 
formed  of  them  on  arriving.  “If  smoking  is 
objected  to  in  the  bedrooms,  it  is  the  height  of 
bad  taste  to  light  acigar;  and  if.  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  a  hope  is  expressed  that  the  guest 
will  not  read  in  bed.it  is  obligatory  upon  him  not 
todoso.  If  snch rcstrictionsannoy  guests,  they 
should  remember  that  they  need  not  have 
come  if  they  had  not  chosen,  and  need  never 
accept  another  invitation  to  the  same  house  if 
its  rules  are  irksome  to  them.  In  many  bonses 
there  is  an  understanding  as  to  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  staked  by  the  gnests  when  plac¬ 
ing  any  game,  and  it  should  bca  point  of  honor 
never  to  exceed  these  ‘points  of  the  honse,’  as 
they  are  termed.  The  hours  of  the  honsc 
should  be  carefully'  observed;  it  is  annoying 
to  a  hostess  to  have  the  servants  keot  hanging 
about  waiting  to  take  awav  the  breakfast 
things,  kept  on  the  table  by  fate  riser;.” 

The  undesirable  custom  of  the  giving  of  fees 
to  the  servants  of  the  household  "prevails  uni¬ 
versally  in  England.  It  is  the  rn'e  for  a  lady 
to  give  5  shilling;  to  the  honseraaid  if  the  visit 
has  been  one  of  three  or  four  davs,  10  if  it  has 
been  a  week  or  more.  A  gentleman  docs  the 
same  if  visiting  alone— that  is,  withont  a  wife 
— and,  if  lie  has  not  a  servant  of  his  own,  he 
gives  the  same  stun  to  the  servant  who  at¬ 
tended  upon  him;  if  he  has  his  own  valet,  this 
is  unnecessary.  'If  sent  to  the  station,  it  is 
usual  to  give  half  a  crown  to  the  coachman, 
and,  if  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ride;,  it  is 
nsuai  to  fee  the  groom,  from  5  to  10  shillings, 
according  to  the  number  of  times,  etc.  If  a 
gentleman  shoots,  he  must  fee  the  keeper; 

10  shillings  is  the  smallest  sum  even  for  one 
dav’s  good  shooting.  In  some  honses  a  dis¬ 
tinct  request  is  made  that  nothing  should  be  !  . 


she  does  not  approve,  she  will  find  some 
means  of  separating  them.  In  a .  country 
house  she  will  expect  the  girls  to 
come  to  her  room  before  breakfast 
and  before  dinner. and  go  down  with  her, 
and  she  wiO  also  require  to  be  consulted  as  to 
the  plan  for  the  In  London,  especially  in 

Belgravia,  tiie  cn.-tomof  young  ladies  walking 
alone  has  latterly  become  somewhat  prevalent, 
br  t  it  is  one  which  no  careful  chaperon  will 
allow.  Two  girls,  not  very  young,  may,  it  ; 
there  is  no  one  able  to  go  with  them,  walk  a 
short  distance  alone  withont  much  objection, 
butforayonngladyto.be  seen  walking  alone, 
is  most  undesirable.  If-  she  cannot  walk  with 
her  younger  Sisters  and  their  governess,  or  the 
maid  cannot  be  spared  to  walk  with  lier,'  she 
had  better  stay  at  home  or  confine  herself  to 
the  square  garden.  The  custom  of  young  ladies 
riding  in  Gotten  Row -unattended,  save  by  a 
groom,  is  open-to  objection ;  and  a  wise  mother 
will  insist  oh  some  married  friend  riding  with 
her  daughters  if  they  are  unescorted  by  rather, 
brother  or  oilier  relative.  The  best  general 
rifle  for  a  chaperon  to  follow  is  considered 
this:  “Th»  more  clearly  she  shows  that  she 
regards  her  charges  as  precious  and  worthy  oi 
care,  the  more  valuable  will  they  apnear  in" tha 
eyes  of  others;  and  the  more  free  they  are  to 
do  as  they  please  arid  to  go  in  and 
out  as  they  choose,  .  the  less  defer¬ 
ence  and  respect  they  will  command.  She 
need  not  be  either  cross  or  vexations,  but  she 
should  show  clearly  that  she  regards  her 
charges  as  her  property;  arid  expects  the  rights 
of  proprietorship  to  be  accorded  to  Tier.” 
When  a  young  lady  travels  alone,  as  she  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  do,  it  is  considered  es¬ 
sential  that  her  maid  should  travel  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  with  her;  if  she  has  no  maid,  she 
should  endeavor  to  travel  with  some  one  she 
knows;  or,  if  she  finds  no  one,  sheshonldask 
the  guard  to  put  her  in  a  carriage  with  other 
ladies  who  are  going  as  far  as  she  is.  She 
should  carefully  avoid  entering  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  any  strange  gentleman. 

WEDDINGS. 

The  etiquette  of  weddings  is  verv  precise; 
They  are  almost  invariably  in  chnrcb",  anil  it  is 
cSnrteons  for  the  gnests  to  be  there  before  the 
bride  arrives.  She  comes  in  the  carriage  with 
her  mother,.arid  is  received  at  the  church  door 
by  her  rather;  or.  if  .  she  have  not  one,  her 
nearest  male  relative;  and  her  bridesmaids. 
Her  rather  gives  her  his  right  ami,  and  con¬ 
ducts  her  to  -  the  altar  (or, .  in  the 
case  oi  a  choral,  or  high  church  wed¬ 
ding,  to  the  centra  of  the  church,  where 
the  first,  portion  of  the  ceremony.'  is  per¬ 
formed),  where  the  bridegroom,  attended  by 
his  best  man,  awaits  her.  The  bride  hands  her 
gloves,  handkerchief  and  bouquet  to  the  head 
bridesmaid,  who  is  her  sister,  if  she  have  one, 
and  the  service  begins.  The  bridesmaids  fol-; 
low  the  bride  two  and  two  np  the  aisle,  and  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  bestow  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  thought  upon  how  they  are  to  be 
marshalled,  so  that  those  who  walk  in  pairs 
maybe  as  nearly  as  possibleof  the  same  height. 
Arrived  at  the  altar,  they  spread  out  ina  circle 
behind  the  bride:  The  ecremon  v  over,  the  bride 
ana  bridegroom  go  to  the  vestry,  where  they 
signtheregister(theliHdeslgningin  her  maiden 
name)  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  their 
nearest  .  relatives.  Meanwhile  the  brides¬ 
maids  have  been  supplied  with  baskets  con¬ 
taining  the  favors,  and  distribute  them  to  the 
company.  They  generally  consist  of  a  spray 
of  jessamine  and  orange  blossom  with  a  few 
silver  leaves,  with  a  little  white  satin  ribbon 
for  the  ladies,  and  a  spray  of  acorns  with  both 
green  and  silver  leaves,  bnt  no  ribbon;  for  the 
gentlemen.  Those  for  the  bridesmaids  are 
usually  more  ornamental,  and  frequently 
contain  a  spray  of  -  forget-me-noL  The  brides¬ 
maids’  bouquets  are  presented  to  them  by  the 
bridegroom,  and  are  sent  to  them  early  in  the 
-morning;  -as'are-also  tbcr-lockets  or  any  otbor 
-souvenir  with  which  he  may  present  them. 
Until  lately  lockets,  generally  contaimng-photo- 
graphs  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  ana  bearing 
their  initials,  in  gold,  enamel,  or  precious 
stones,  were  the  universal  form  of  gift,  bnt 
now  tins,  rings  or  bracelets  arc  quite  as 
fashionable.  The  bridegroom  also  presents 
the  bride  with  her  bouqneL  When  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  haVe  been  informed  by  the 
best  man  that  their  carriage  is  ready,  tiiev.  are  ■ 
followed  to,  the  church  door  by  the  brides¬ 
maids  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and,after- 
they  have  driven  off,  the  rest  of  the  company 
make  the  best  of  the  way  to  the  house;  or,  if 
the  breakfast  is  not  to  take  place  for  some 
time,  amuse  themselves  as  best  thev  may  until 
the  hour  arrives.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom 
is  attended  by  groomsmen— one  to  each  brides¬ 
maid— but  this  custom  is  not  acknowledged 
among  the  upper  classes,  and  the  bridegroom 
is  attended  by  only  one  friend— the  best  man — 
who  ■  arranges  "for  him  all  necessary 
matters,  such  as  paving  fees,  seeing  that 
the  carriage  is  in  readiness,  and,  in 
fact,  leaves  him  quite  free  to  concentrate  ha 
thoughts  upon  his  bride:  During  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the 
gnests  at  the  horise  and  the  announcement  of 
breakfast,  the  wedding  presents  Afford  Inter¬ 
esting  occupation.  They  arc  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  on  tables  in  the  drawing  room,  and  it 
is  considered  well  to  classify  them;  the  plate 
on  one  table,  the  jewelry  on  another,  etc. 
When  breakfast  is  announced  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  lead  the  wav  and  seat  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  long  table  opposite  the 
cake:  The  bride’s  father  follows 

with  the  bridegroom’s  mother  and 
seats  himself  next  to  his  daughter,  and 
the  bridegroom’s  father  follows  with  the 
bride’s  mother,  and  places  her  next  to  the 
bridegroom.  In  the  interval  before  breakfast 
the  bride’s  mother  has  signified  to  the  different 
gentlemen  what  ladies  they  are  to  take  down, 
and  they  tollow  in  due  order.  It  is  sometimes 
arranged  that  ali  the  bridesmaids,  with  the 
gentlemen  who  escort  them,  sit  opposite  the 
bride,  the  best  man  taking  the  head  brides¬ 
maid.  These  sitting-down  breakfasts  arc  now 
by  ho  means  nniversai;  it  is  quite' as  usual  to 
have  a  long  buffet,  as  for  a  ball  supper,  with  a 
few  small  ronnd  tables  for  small-parties,  atone 
of  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  aad  their 
parents  sit,  while  the  othersare  occupied  by 
the  principal  guests.  The  menu  generally 
consists  of  soup,  cold  salmon,  mayonnaise  of 
lobster,  hot  cntlcts,  chnndfroid  of  quails,  or 
some  other  delicacy,  according  to  the  season, 
cold  Iamb,  ham,  chickens,  tongue,  and  sweets^ 
the  table  being  tastefully  arranged  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  meniis  have  generally,  some 
silver  ornamentation  abont  them.  Speeches 
are  almost  ont  of  date;  very  frequently  none 
arc  made  at  ali,  if  there  are  any,  they 
are  confined  to  very  few  words.  The 
guest  of  the  highest  consideration  pro¬ 
poses  the  health  of  the  young  couple, 
and  the  bridegroom  returns  thanks,  and  pro¬ 
poses  the  health  of  the  bridesmaids,  to  which 
the  best  man  responds.  Sometimes  the  health 
of  the  parents  on  both  sides  is  added.  Pre- 
vions  to  the  health-drinking  the  bndc  cuts  Hie 
cake;  and.  as  soon  as  the  healths  arc  drank,  re¬ 
tires  to  don  her  travelling  dress,  and  most  of 
the  conroany  adjonm  to  the  balcony  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  departure.  Two  white  satin  slip¬ 
pers.,  at  least,  are  ..thrown,  one  by 
the  Ucst  man,  tho  other  by  one  of 
the  bridesmaids-  It  is  the  farewell,  the 
wishing  God-speed  of  the  unmarried  to 
those  who  have  just  left  their  ranks.  Hand¬ 
fuls  o?  rice  should  be  thrown  by  the  matrons, 
who  thus  welcome  a  new  recruit  to  their 
ranks.  When  the  bride  reappears  in  society 
after  the  honeymoon,  the  first  time  she  dines 
at  any  house,  she  takes  precedence  as  a  bnde 
of  all  other  ladies,  no  matter  how  high  mav  be 

llwirnnt-  Tncjiha 


their  rank.  This  continnes.for  three  months, 
after  which  time  she  is  no  longer  considered  a 
bride.  She  generally  wears  her  wedding  dress 
for  three  dinners,  but  the  orange  flowers  ate 
only  permissible  on  the  wedding  rtay. 


“"i"'-':  ■'  "laue  icai,  notning  ?r.o n;ci  DC  !  _ _ _ r.v. 

given  to  the  servants,  and  it  Is  considered  in  j  ,  “ ' 

very  bad  taste  to  rtisobev  tiie  ininnetion.  To  I  ”  c  be..eve  w^at 
an  American  it  is  a  wonder  that' the  request  is  j  the  evil  influence  proJncel  by  ticse  unr-'.tible,  worth- 
not  made  in  all  houses,  for,  to  liis  mind,  to  ai-  !  fa-sprepu.-UGns. 


PROVEN  ITS  RIGHT. 

TN  presenting  HOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA  to  fl>» 
pab  i;  we  suffer,  because  peep'e  have  Seen  s», 
ged  by  the  weal  uecocH  ns  with  w&fcli 
filled.  It  is  often  rilificnlt  to  make  peo- 
aa  advertisement  says,  because  of 


low  guests  to  give  fees  seems  to  invite  the  ier- 


~  -  I  By  cures  wholly  uaprecc denied  In  ihe  history  of 

h:s  servants  what  tbe-c  are^hired^rf1*  *°  ^  ™;!Wnc.  HOOD'S  SARSAPARILLA  ha=rtoven  It. 

.  J _  I  right  to  ifcc  title  of  '‘Tbe  greatest  blooi  poriaer  ever 

discovered. 

yjE  0HALLENCE 


Cl!  A  FEIZO?*  AGE 

The  cu-tsrp  f)f  chr.ricronr.-c  prevail;;  in  Kn~-  \ 
land,  ar.d  ii  i*  highly  improper  for  a  well-bred  | 
fa  young  fatly  to  go  out  unattended.  A  mother  is  ! 
the  natural  chaperon  of  her  dsnrhter?,  and  it  i 
;s  expected  tiiat  shn  wiil  acnompaav  them  ! 
whenever  thev  go  onL  Ina  ballroom ~'iod  I 

chaperon  takes  especial  care  that  her  chruges  !  Anymedi.inc  :o  show  an  -.‘Troc.'.tioa  at  home  lira 
Other  percales,  more  j  slmutd  know  cxactlv  where  to  End  her.  and  re-  I  that  wkl.-h  has  beer,  poured  upon  HOOD'S  SARSA- 
orok-;  fur  shirting,  have  white  quires  that  they  sfccnlrt  return  to  her  side  be-  *  PARIU.A.  Such  trsnrts  erfy  come  from r«fl  merit, 
small  stripes  or  figures  in  bright  tween  the  dance;.  She  goes  down  t  >  srrpcr  !  demur..:  ter  :..U  nr;R>  nnmistak- 

!  Z’U%M7  b~  tSw0,^CS^r!d  I  ^  &at  ~'*c  a?pretL,,t 

dnrinir  h»r  short  absence.  >l:c  f  C-'W’-  ClT3CKsNGS-ap7.?*3Ta7rRcrcfea2t  of  y.^riZea, 

t*>  her  charge*  ha.vl:i~  people  isd:£cn:ci-  *  x.  h..  writes:  *T  Lave  s/;a  HOOD'S  SAKS  A  PA* 
p3iclT  mtTivfciecji  to  them,  aivl  “he  cor^Ueis  f  KILL  \  f.>-  tv?  3 

;t  a  courtesy  «t;c  to  her  that  3  srer.tieninn  i  *  “  /  .  '  _ 

thoriM  ic  llrst  presenter!  if*  her.  to  "he  after-  !  **s  rcsn’ 

xcard  introduced  to  the  ladies  or  r.ot  bv  *  xxwsy  of  id?  customers  have  bees  irrlsced  to  give  It* 

her  at  discretion.  If,"  however,  a  partner  \  tzixi,  vnih  g?eai%5aiiskctl:n-  Say  all  yo n  can  la 
ic  of  her  charges  j  praise  of  this  valuable  raxedy.  ite  niedldos:  vi2 

’bacZ.-ii." 


p ronass  w;: 

red.  brown,  blue  or  black. 

Ti;c  first  w»:  powls  shotrn  are  cheviots  for 
spring-.  They  are  lively  woven,  are  cot 
heavier  than  an  ordinary  hurting,  yet  the 
broader  threads  u<ed  spread  out  and  prevent 
them  from  having  the  sleazy  appearance  of 
huntings  Some  of  these  are  in  se«x<!  co'ors, 
such  as  olive,  grayish  blue,  sea*  brown,  mus¬ 
tard.  etc.,  while  others  are  mixtures  of  colors, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  English  homes  pirns,  il¬ 
luminated  with  threads  of  red  and  of  orange. 
Thev  are  said  to  be  pure  wool,  and  are  double 
fo’dT 
Hosj 


mchcon  parties,  for  yonne:  .au:es 
only,  arc  given  on  an  extravacar.t  scale,  and, 
with  several  kinds  of  wine  and  honors,  while 
flowers,  trinkets  ar.d  fren-fcemieres  are  lavished 
upon  the  fair  one?,  to  be  carried  away  as  sou  • 
veiurs  of  such  occasions.  The  fashion  of  giv¬ 
ing  those  was  in  trod  need  from  Loudon,  and  to 
affect  everthtng  English  is  just  now  considered 
To  he  “qnirc  the  thing.7’ 

‘‘Germans**  are  often  given  in  fashionable 
New  York  society,  the  favors  for  which  alone 
co-t  $1000,  the  supper,  the  music  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  being  likewise  supplied  with  equal  in¬ 
difference  co  expense- 


.ed  it  m; seif 
recom:n.:r;d3if:>TSi 


should  be  present* 

wher.  absent  from  her  side,  i?  is  the  young 
lady's  dnty  to  introduce  him  at  She  earliest-  •'>0- 
port unity.  I:  is  considered  in  bad  taste  for 
young  iadiei  to  treat  their  chaperon  as  an  irk¬ 
some  incumbrance,  for  the  inference  is  drawn 
by  gentlemen  that  the  restraints  of  propriety 
arc  __  irksome,  and  their  names  are  apt 
to  be  lightly  mentioned  in  consequence. 
At  informal  gatherings,  picnics  and  water  par¬ 
ties,  and  visits  in  country  houses,  are  litres 
when  the  role  of  a  chaperon  is  the  most  per¬ 
plexing.  She  does  no:  wr-h  to  spoil  the  girls’ 
pleasure,  and  yet  a  certain  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  is  desirable.  ISo  reasonable  chaperon 
will  expect  a  girl  to  remain  always  by  her 
side;  but,  if  she  sets  her  setting  forth  with  a 
companion,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  of  whom 


“I  have  suffered  wfth  ml’*  leg  for  1 »  years.  I  hao 
been  t-'.ftin^  HOOD’S  SAKSAPAKILI.A  f rr .* ihoul ozm 
year,  an.!  hav$  ?xperi:-nce«5  a  steady  za in  since  I  coc*- 
1 cenccd  uslcr  1L  Have  taSea  six  bott'es;  St  has  done 
wonders  for  me.”— Sim.  J.  BE N ILT.  Dealer.  Me. 


HOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA 

fa  sofa  by  aU  rtro-rUli.  Pit*,  one  rtoifar:  six  far  Sra 
rtoUsrs.  Prepared  caflyby  C.  I.  HOOD  4k  Cfi, 
Apofiioc sites.  LoweC,  Haa. 


